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This Open Paper is intended to be a practical tool 
for: 


ACTIVISTS OR SOCIAL ORGANISATIONS that have 
funded or are looking to fund their work through 
private philanthropy. You may find this Open Paper 
interesting if you are an individual activist who has 
received funding to perform an action or conduct 
research, or you form part of an NGO, cooperative 
or any other small- or medium-sized entity commi- 
tted to social and political issues because it explo- 
res thoughts on the relationship between private 
philanthropy and your organisation. 


FUNDING INSTITUTIONS that have a strong social 
and political commitment as part of their strategy. 
This document explains the key points and con- 
tradictions that could be found along the way, so 
it could be useful if you are: involved in networks 
where this is openly discussed and which try to 
work out how to support social causes and orga- 
nisations or their work, or part of a foundation that 
wants to move its strategy towards more progressi- 
ve and radical standpoints. 


SOCIAL RESEARCHERS interested in finding out 
how private philanthropy works and how it supports 
social processes and organisations. This document 
can help you understand beyond the stereotypes 
and biases related to relationships and agreements 
made between fund donors and grantees. 


This document does not however address matters 
related to public subsidies nor does it include in- 
formation about services provided to public admi- 
nistrations. There is some common ground in that 
some foundations and some philanthropy sectors 
do sometimes share certain social labour, which 
could well be considered a public service, but 
which is not provided, either for a lack of resources 
or for political reasons. 


Use it, mix it up, have fun! 
Editors’ note: 


This document was created from a series 
of interviews that took place in 2019. 





ABSTRACT: 
WHAT UWILL 
YOU FIND HERE? 


This Open Paper aims to reflect on the relations- 
hip between philanthropic organisations (founda- 
tions or other private entities that invest in social 
causes) and the people or entities who receive 
funding from them. It especially focuses on the 
relationship between the two and tries to outline 
the most common contradictions and problems 
that funders and grantees often face. You will be 
able to read about issues concerning the processes 
required to account for funding or what makes a 
healthy funder-grantee relationship, transparency, 
what funding activism involves and what challen- 
ges both parties face. 


The Open Paper is divided into two sections: 


AN ALMOST 5,000-WORD ARTICLE that explores 
the challenges of building a more democratic re- 
lationship between funders and grantees. This sec- 
tion is based around seven interviews (four funders 
and three grantees) as well as other sources. 


AN EDITORIAL EPILOGUE by ZEMOS98, titled 
“Don't ask unconventional organisations to adapt 
to what's conventional”. 


Please bear in mind that this Open Paper is not in- 
tended to be a valid tool for academic knowledge. 
We want it to be of practical use. Feel free to use it, 
change it and mix it up. 
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ZEMOSIE 


At ZEMOS98, we mediate between institutions, co- 
llectives, social organisations and other actors with 
the objective of creating cross-sector spaces for po- 
litical dialogue. We do so by developing participa- 
tory processes, taking care of the common good, 
working on hacking dominant narratives and deve- 
loping counter-narratives in the media. 


THANKS 


We would like to thank a number of people for 
their ideas and resources, which have been inva- 
luable to guiding this Open Paper. Thank you to the 
interviewees: Jordi Vaquer, Rose Longhurst, Jova- 
na Djordjevic, Igor Stokfiszewski, Isabelle Le Galo, 
Romy Kraemer and Vivian Paulissen. 


FundAction Assembly, Villarceaux, France (2019) - Alexander Sargos 





PHILANTHROPY 
AND ACTIVISM: 
WHERE SHOULD 
THE TWO MEET 
TO CREATE 

A SYSTEMIC 
CHANGE? 


“Is this a political fight? (Or in other words: ‘being 
political is none of our business!’). Yes, it is - but so 
is everything else. Trying to keep the status quo 
or just addressing symptoms, not root causes of 
problems, as many other foundations do, is also a 
political standpoint. There is no apolitical position 
in philanthropy. It just happens that a ‘keep things 
as they are’ approach is not only ‘conservative’, but 
also unsustainable in the face of global inequality, 
climate change and resource exploitation. ‘Tradi- 
tional’, ‘conservative’ or even at times ‘progressive’ 
philanthropy is not outside of politics. On the con- 
trary: they are often a force for the continuation of 
current politics, a politics of cosmetic change, not 
systemic change.” 

Excerpt from the Funders Guide on Systemic 
Change available via the EDGE network. 





INTRODUCTION 

Any social agent needs resources so they can carry 
out their work - from the fiercest of activists who 
legitimately reject any type of public funding to the 
longest-standing NGOs. Both need different types 
of resources to meet their political or social goals. 
Despite the various public funding options (at local, 
regional, national, continent or international levels), 
foundations - or philanthropic organisations since 
some do not take on the legal status of foundation 
- are a funding source that supports social projects. 


Within foundations, just like within NGOs - or any 
area of life - different ideologies coexist. In recent 
years, we have noticed many foundations’ growing 
interest in not wanting to be merely cosmetic but 
to be an agent of real social change (as outlined in 
the Funders Guide excerpt at the beginning of the 
document). Concepts like radical philanthropy, pro- 
gressive funders, systemic change and democrati- 
sation are used more frequently in these types of 
forums. Do they mean anything more than being 
a trend? What changes are occurring and how do 
those who receive funds perceive them? How can 
a meeting point between social organisations and 
foundations be created? We are going to explore 
these questions here. 


WHAT IS RADICAL FUNDING? 

The philanthropic sector is as broad as society it- 
self. There are foundations created by banks in the 
bid to improve their image and fund social projects 
that work in a welfare-oriented manner but which 
do not address the root of the problem. It is often 
the case that the foundations’ funding source pro- 
duces different types of inequalities, while they also 
make it clear that their mission and values involve 
tackling the very same inequalities. 


Despite the wide range of philanthropic organisa- 
tions and foundations, there are people who are 
trying to make a change and reduce the gap be- 
tween the processes and activities that need re- 
sources to change society and those who distribute 
the resources. Foundations, like any other organi- 
sation, are also places where ideological differen- 
ces and conflicts of power take place and where 
different points of view compete to be considered 
common sense. 


Some foundations have accepted they need to 
change the way they manage their resources and 
have started using certain adjectives that help them 
stand out from traditional foundations or from tho- 
se that are merely going through the motions of 
“corporate social responsibility”. We can classify the- 
se foundations as part of something we would call 
radical funding (also known as progressive funders 
or similar concepts). 


WHAT DOES RADICAL FUNDING INVOLVE IN SO- 
CIAL ORGANISATIONS? 

Organisations working with private funding from 
foundations or philanthropic sources are also di- 
verse and varied. This includes mainstream NGOs 
whose transparency policy is non-existent and so- 
metimes it is impossible to know if they are really 
managing to change the problems they say they 
are changing. But there are also actors that have 
much closer links with social movements and acti- 
vism, which may or may not have a legal status or 
have never completed an administrative procedure 
to account for expenses. 


There are therefore different levels of political ra- 
dicality and economic well-being within social or- 
ganisations. This occurs regardless of whether they 
are well established and function in a conventional 
manner or are informal and operate outside of tra- 
ditional legal or economic frameworks. Not even 
activism is free of these questions: there are times 
when those who can make time for a specific so- 
cial cause do so because they are privileged with 
a financial or family situation that materially allows 
such. 


Furthermore, there are a series of bureaucratic ba- 
rriers that social organisations have to face when 
applying for or receiving funding. Examples of such 
include not speaking the language required to 
apply for a grant, needing to have a legal entity or 
being asked to use a specific language type. This 
often acts as a deterrent or an implicit barrier that 
is more apparent in situations where collectives 
are more vulnerable. By way of example, how can 
a migrant woman who is a domestic worker join a 
union or participate in an organisation that aims to 
improve her social or work conditions? Fortunately, 
there are increasing cases of social spaces that pro- 
mote self-organisation and aim to ensure that the 
people involved in situations of oppression have a 
say in how to resolve their own situation. 


Moreover, there are many other small- and me- 
dium-sized organisations that are trying to make a 
space by acting as an intermediary between phi- 
lanthropic organisations and movements to create 
a systemic change, constantly fighting precarious- 
ness and the lack of funding. Some of these organi- 
sations practise what we could call “professionalised 
activism”. They are often social companies (coope- 
ratives, NGOs, non-profit-making associations) that 
try to uphold a radical logic while aiming to create 
stable employment with their political and social 
practice. 


Social companies that sway towards professionali- 
sation often tend to form an alliance with ‘progres- 
sive funders’ to think and develop a sustainable 
funding model that responds to the needs of the 
context and the movements that operate within it. 
To this end, with their practices, ideas and experi- 
ments, they foster what we have come to call radi- 
cal funding. What is the relationship between so- 
cial companies and progressive funders often like? 
What does it involve? 


* Editors’ note: 
Some of the people interviewed refer to “grants” in 
reference to the funding or financial aid given by 
foundations or private philanthropic organisations, 
“grantmaker” as the funder and lastly, “grantee” 
as the organisation that benefits from said funds. 





Like with any relationship, honest communication 
creates trust. In fact, for Isabelle Le Galo (director of 
) it is key: “The most important 
thing that these two actors need is trust. Relations- 
hips built on trust are those in which both parties 
believe that we have to learn and can learn from 
the other. We look for a shared understanding of 
the ecosystem that we are working in and what we 
are achieving in those areas. What's more, these re- 
lationships are horizontal - both parties are equal. 
This distances us from a relationship where one 
is monitoring the other or checking what is being 
done. For example, we are in a relationship of trans- 
parency, honesty, but also professionalism.” 


For Jordi Vaquer ( 

), it is crucial that both fund givers and recei- 
vers accept the game rules: “A healthy relationship 
between the grantmaker and grantee is reached 
through an honest acceptance of what is under- 
lying. That is, if the grantmaker denies the fact 
that giving money is altering the nature of what 
happens and the relationship of power it implies, 
then the relationship is not going to be healthy. If 
the grantee thinks the same, ie. ‘all is well, I’ve got 
the money and I’m the same’, then it isn’t going to 
work. In other words, the fact that one of the two or 
both deny the nature of the relationship and that it 
has certain costs (which are perfectly acceptable or 
manageable, but which do exist), then that makes 
the relationship unhealthy.” 


Ultimately, deciding that A receives the money and 
B, C and D do not causes tension, no matter how 
honest communication is. Romy Kraemer ( 

) talks about this and the importance of 
sharing strategic plans honestly: “| have the power 
of deciding who gets the money. That sometimes 
creates weird and uncomfortable situations. Some- 
times you like the person but you don't like the pro- 
ject. Sometimes you like the project but you don't 
like the person. But in most cases, | just try to build 
an honest relationship. And that means sharing our 
plans and also being open to criticism. But mainly, 
we just need to be fucking honest! | don’t get when 
foundations are afraid to share their plans or have 
this fear of trying to not influence grantees with 
their strategies. It’s a discussion.” 
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However, it is not always perceived as a conver- 
sation. In fact, many beneficiary organisations 
complain precisely about not knowing what the 
foundations’ strategy is. This is exactly what Igor 
Stokfiszewski (Krytyka Polityczna) mentions, as he 
complains about hidden agendas: “What spoils the 
relationship? Probably the hidden agenda of the 
grantmaker. But also when the expectations are 
not clear and it seems there are no expectations 
but then there are and they are really important 
but you never knew it.” Maybe the word “trust” does 
not mean much if it is not employed alongside pro- 
tocols or agreed ways of behaving that are accessi- 
ble for both parties and are made clear beforehand: 
“| think it is very overused in philanthropic spaces ... 
but | think obviously that’s a nice value and that’s 
a nice principle. But what that actually means in 
practice is things like giving unrestricted funding 
and letting people make their own changes if they 
need to.” 





It is not always easy to accept the privileged po- 
sition associated with belonging to a foundation 
and this can cause distrust from the outset. Vivian 
Paulissen (European Cultural Foundation) reflects 
on that point: “With 1% of the world’s population 
holding 45% of the world’s wealth, foundations are 
part of the elite. Along with the demand for a re- 
distribution of wealth worldwide come questions 
like, Who defines the strategy? Who decides what 
to fund? And what is in the interest of the common 
good? We know we hold power, because we have 
the luxury of acting with our resources.” Ultimately, 
this translates into another crucial question: How 
can those who do not have such privileges become 
involved so that the funds reach them and are used 
coherently? 





Ub 


WHO IS AND WHO IS NOT PART OF THE GAME? 
Jovana Djordjevic belongs to Frida Fund, a funding 
organisation that gives funding to feminist groups, 
but she has also been on the receiving end. In this 
regard, she is familiar with the difficulties of ensu- 
ring diversity and managing such privileges. She 
points out: “So if we created FRIDA just for a certain 
layer of access - for the people who speak Engli- 
sh, people or those who are educated enough to 
read a proposal - we would still be perpetuating 
the same kind of pattern of who gets to decide and 
who gets funding. We all have to do a lot of work to 
make sure that as many communities as possible 
can also be part of this. And this is how grantma- 
king should be designed. Then, first of all, people 
get access to it and then we invite them to partici- 
pate. But it has to be meaningful participation. It’s 
not just asking them.” 


Romy Kraemer defends that in his organisation 
they have come to fund people who had never 
been in contact with the bureaucratic procedures 
of accounting for philanthropic funding expenses: 
“We prefer the small and quick grants, where there 
is no need for a long bureaucratic process. We res- 
pect the idea of other foundations supporting un- 
restricted, flexible and long-term grants, but | think 
if we were bigger than we are now, we would try to 
maintain the small grants. The request for unrestric- 
ted, long-term grants has been there for 20 years. 
With the small grants you can work with those who 
never receive a grant.” Ensuring diversity among 
grantees means we are faced with the challenge 
of engaging with actors whose inner workings are 
more radical, or which may be more vulnerable 
when facing bureaucracy and having to account 
for the expenses that foundations often impose. In 
fact, even those organisations and movements that 
have a legal structure face the challenge of not only 
completing the activity or the project they received 
funds for, but also meeting the sustainability indica- 
tors in line with a business model. 


For Igor Stokfiszewski, this contradiction is related 
to the time it takes to create a social change: “We 
were operating in the district. The first interven- 
tion was for almost 10 years. And it is exactly now 
when we see the material results of our actions.” 
Therefore, sometimes even 10 years apart, more in- 
tangible changes are achieved than material ones. 
Stokfiszewski goes on to explain his experience at 
Ursus: “What is our social role? We have understood 
that our basic role is to provide empowerment for 
the community, which means we will not fix the 
problems of the community directly.” And natura- 
lly, not all foundations are willing to adopt such a 
framework, although essentially, they know that a 
systemic change will only be achieved through co- 
llective action. And that can only happen if there is 
enough self-esteem to encourage the community 
of people affected by a problem to take charge of 
their problem and try to change things. 


IZ 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 

AND SYSTEMIC CHANGE 

Any organisation that receives funds has to explain 
how it uses them. In many cases, the challenge is 
generating a framework of transparency that can 
show how the money has been invested while do- 
cumenting aspects that are intangible or hard to 
measure. The traditional model is based on a re- 
port, which usually consists of two parts: a narrative 
part and a financial part. But this is problematic: 
what happens to the real transformations that are 
not reflected in the impact indicators used to prove 
accountability? 


For Rose Longhurst (who belonged to Ecge Fund 
at the time of writing), part of the problem is that a 
business model is being imported to the world of 
activism. She points out that “it’s almost always im- 
possible to say that anybody's funding can be attri- 
buted to any significant change ... When the world 
is so complex and there’s so many different factors 
that come into creating social change or making 
something work or not, the notion that money pro- 
duces changes by default is not only naive, but also 
foolish. My personal approach to funding is that the 
only thing you can focus on is the process.” 


Stokfiszewski edited the book “Culture and develo- 
pment: beyond neoliberal reason’, which analyses 
how to evaluate the social impact of cultural ac- 
tivism or social-based cultural production looking 
at different cases. In the introductory editorial, he 
defends the idea that it is sometimes not easy to 
measure culture's social impact: “The contribution 
of culture to socio-economic development cannot 
be reduced to the parameters of the individual 
consumption of cultural goods or the size of the 
culture sector (including creative industries) in the 
economy. Alternatively, this contribution is visible 
in culture’s capacity to empower and to promote 
communitarisation, in its potential to inspire creati- 
vity and innovation, in its ability to shape corporate 
attitudes and its foundation in axiological circum- 
stance.” In fact, this idea is actually applicable to 
many more disciplines, especially those that try to 
create social change, whether they are cultural or 
not. In fact, for Stokfiszewski, the key is not about 
considering material changes to be measurable 
ones alone: “Identity and memory can be a resour- 
ce or the development of a strong subjectivity can 
be a resource too. | mean, when you have some so- 
lid subjectivity, you can be active towards others, 
you can share. And it is a resource in the end.” 








Jovana Djordjevic believes that this is related to the 
lack of flexibility in the evaluation systems used by 
funders: “The systems are so rigid. Funders want 
to make sure the support of organisations that are 
going to produce some good reports, send nice 
photos and | feel that philanthropy has to move 
away from many of these things.” Djordjevic goes 
a step further by explaining that evidently there are 
foundations that have to report to other larger foun- 
dations and that is where the source of these con- 
ventional evaluation systems can often be found. 
He suggests, “In fact, those radical funds have less 
money than the traditional ones and it is part of 
the problem ... Because they are controlling a lot of 
the philanthropic field as well, because those large 
funders are supporting all the small funders.” Djord- 
jevic also feels that the problem lies in not seeing 
the impact in the process: “| think the process is the 
most important part of everything, right? Because 
most of the organisations and funders do not see 
impact in the process. And this is why participatory 
grantmaking is not seen as something. People still 
ask, ‘What is the impact? What is the impact?’ ... 
Funders are still asking this about the numbers re- 
lated to certain things.” 


The point is that in any of the cases and even within 
a flexible, open framework, measuring the social 
impact of an activity or project is crucial if we need 
to evaluate whether something has improved. So is 
it all about indicators? Jordi Vaquer warns against 
them and argues three points: “Firstly, impact in- 
dicators can pose a risk. And the risk they pose is 
that the donor places the impact indicator at the 
centre of their strategy. Experience tells us that this 
ultimately alters the nature of what they end up 
doing. And social justice issues often lose out be- 
cause they are not as easily measurable by impact 
indicators, especially numerically, as other matters. 
Secondly, donors are less likely going to support 
high-risk commitments because they want a safer 
commitment that is going to meet the indicators. 
And thirdly, the degree to which the grantee mat- 
ches the donor's needs, interests and demands is 
often greater”. However, Vaquer reports: “This does 
not mean that philanthropic money should beco- 
me a way of side-stepping accountability.” 
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For Isabelle Le Galo, there is a link between what's 
rational and emotional when funding projects: “| 
think there are two main ways: one is convincing 
through passion, which works for funded project 
lines that are related to a heartfelt conviction. Ac- 
tually, much of the philanthropic world is about the 
heart. In this case, explaining how these projects 
are working and what they are doing is very respec- 
tful of the fact that the organisation is looking for 
one kind of impact or something else, but it must 
be explained. And to be able to explain it, you need 
to be very professional in your evaluation. | do not 
like the word ‘impact’, but you do need to be very 
precise about what things to measure, looking at 
and qualifying things that happen in the ecosys- 
tem. The other way is the exact opposite: from a 
place of reason. For organisations that seek much 
more pragmatic things - a question of visibility, 
branding and many other things, which are much 
more tangible and measurable today - | think that 
for this second group, we need to link practice with 
today’s major challenges, major trends and citi- 
zenship. That is, if we are capable of showing that 
art is important for society’s critical spirit, then you 
are talking about something else. You are talking 
about potential consumers, you are talking about 
torchbearers, you are talking about people, but it 
is true that we have to go down to where the indi- 
viduals and people are to regroup and come back 
up, showing other types of impacts.” 


WHAT WOULD THE RADICAL 

FUNDING MODEL BE? 

The word “radical” can be tricky at times; just like 
many other words are today. Concepts can become 
elusive when they are battlefields. By way of exam- 
ple, the authoritarian populism of Trump is not the 
same as the inclusive populism of Alexandria Oca- 
sio-Cortez, in the same way that there is no one no- 
tion of radicality, nor one type of foundation. 


What does seem clear is that a certain philanthro- 
pic sector does expressly wish to seek new ways of 
managing resources. Whether we call it “radical”, 
“progressive” or use another type of adjective, the 
object of analysis here are philanthropic entities 
that want a social change towards a more egalita- 
rian, fairer, socially just and democratic society. Kee- 
ping this in mind, the key questions are: Where can 
activism and social organisations meet foundations 
and philanthropic entities that want social change? 
What is the model? 


For Rose Longhurst it is clear, “ama Cash has gi- 
ven 10 years of core funding to some organisations. 
There was no reason why half of the foundations in 
this world couldn't give unrestricted core funding 
grants, core funding for a decade. And Mama Cash 
doesn't even have an endowment.” Because in fact, 
sometimes the key to funding a process lies pre- 
cisely in what was not planned: “The unintended 
outcomes or consequences is another argument 
for why we should have core funding ... | know that 
there are these amazing radical evaluation techni- 
ques out there that loads of organisations practi- 
ce that allow these sorts of things to be captured. 
These allow all sorts of unexpected benefits to be 
captured. For example, there is a technique used 
in the international development sector called ‘the 
most significant change’ and it is basically to ask 
the grantee: What was the most significant change 
for you?” 
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For Jordi Vaquer, the key is choosing where philan- 
thropy’s support is on the spectrum and how the 
grantee wants to position themselves: “I believe 
that there are multiple levels. Level 1 is the infras- 
tructure for activism, Level 2 is non-professionalised 
activism and Level 3 is professionalised activism. 
And then there are all the steps in between. For 
example, there is a type of activism that | would call 
‘hybrid’, which combines cooperative business ope- 
rations with activism. .. What you have to decide 
as an activist group is where on the scale the place 
is on saying ‘No, here I'm going to work without fi- 
nancial resources and non-monetary resources be- 
cause bringing in monetary resources already com- 
pletely distorts my existence’. Or there's the other 
end of the scale, i.e. ‘| am super professionalised 
because | want the best digital marketing tools to 
serve the causes that | believe are important’. Then, 
between the two ends of the spectrum, | believe 
that philanthropy covers some gaps, but knowing 
where you place yourself and where others place 
you is generating a constellation of resources inclu- 
ding private philanthropy, but also others.” Vaquer 
also believes that activism has to be conscious of 
philanthropy’s limitations: “For me, activism must 
almost always consider philanthropy as a shortcut 
rather than a path. What you have to do is build 
an economically sustainable political power base. 
Philanthropy is a shortcut that lets you avoid having 
to take the long way round. But if you believe that 
your way of operating is always going to be based 
on finding a radical funder that will give you money, 
then it is problematic because ultimately, it is being 
linked to an expression of economic power - a large 
capital accumulation - forever. To be able to exist, 
it is then no longer a shortcut but the reason for 
being and existing.” 


Igor Stokfiszewski believes that sometimes there is 
no market for what some social organisations do. 
And in fact, if a market were to exist, it would be a 
lot more expensive: “We are cheap. Cheap labour 
forces. For almost a year, | was operating in one of 
the public theatres in Warsaw with two colleagues, 
doing a big participatory project understanding 
how to work in a democratic way from the pers- 
pective of the institution. This was something that 
could have been done by somebody from the mar- 
ket, like a consultant or a coach, and it would have 
probably been ten times more expensive than we 
were. And quoting a famous Polish theatre director: 
‘poor theatre doesn’t mean cheap theatre. We want 
the austerity, but not the one from the troika’”. This 
explains the conflict that exists when applying pro- 
ductive parameters to social or political activities: 
activism is often precarious per se. Can foundations 
democratise the way they have to operate with 
their funds without perpetuating precarity? Maybe 
it is avery complicated combination. 
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FuncdAction is a good example of an interesting 
attempt to reflect on: it is a participatory funding 
platform where there are currently 248 partici- 
pants from different European countries. It works 
in the following way: several foundations set aside 
funds and the platform users decide how to dis- 
tribute the funds through three grant packages 
(€1,500, €5,000 and €20,000) by voting and via pa- 
nels that are chosen at random. The model is at an 
experimental stage and is part of those attempts 
we mentioned to try to improve decision-making 
processes concerning how funds are distributed in 
activist contexts. Beyond the functioning and the 
potential improvements that could be made to this 
decision-making model, the system is maintained 
through an implementing team consisting of seven 
people who receive an allowance of €500 a month. 
Said team is renewed every year and no member 
can stay more than two years. Many team mem- 
bers perform this role while working other jobs. It 
is also fair to mention that €500 is, unfortunately, 
not the same for someone who lives in the United 
Kingdom as for someone who lives in Croatia. We 
must pose the legitimate question: despite the 
good intentions, could this model be replacing a 
professional job performed by foundations through 
precarious contracts? 


Rose Longhurst believes that it is maybe something 
we should think about: “One of the donors of the or- 
ganisation | worked for said that they were reducing 
their grants each year to encourage us to become 
sustainable. Where do you think we are going to 
replace that money from? We're just going to have 
to spend more time applying to other foundations 
to try and get that money back. We're not sudden- 
ly going to become sustainable because they cut 
their funding. And they said things like, ‘Oh, may- 
be you could do some crowdfunding. So this is to 
ask the people with the least amount of money to 
make up for the gap that this giant great big foun- 
dation that has a lot of money is creating artificially. 
Why are you putting us in that position? In which 
crazy mindset does that make sense? And the only 
reason | found that makes sense is if you have never 
worked in a non-profit organisation and you have 
never had to apply for funding and you have never 
understood what it is like to scrape together the 
budget to pay your staff from like 15 different pro- 
jects and do some bizarre accountability. | think it is 
beyond patronising.” 
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FundAction Assembly, Villarceaux, France (2019) - Alexander Sargos 





“Foundations need people; they need democra- 
cy; they need honesty, participation, accountabi- 
lity, diversity and true collaboration. Philanthropy 
as a commons may be a (utopian) ideal to work 
towards. But why not work towards a collective ma- 
nagement of resources that is open, sociable and 
participatory,” Vivian Paulissen points out. The foun- 
dations’ intention is there. The criticism (and self-cri- 
ticism) is also there. But the perfect model does not 
exist. There are trials and experiments. The only as- 
pect that seems clear is the common goal and that 
beyond the stereotypes we may have about philan- 
thropic organisations or about social organisations 
or activists, both want something similar: to change 
the world. The question is how. 
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Graphic recording by Pablo Navarro, at the Seville Activists Encounter (2016) 


Gema Valencia 


DON’T 

ASK hon- 
CONVENTIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 
TO ADAPT 

TO WHAT'S 
CONVENTIONAL 


Our organisation is 22 years old. We have done 
many different things, like coordinate internatio- 
nal events, organise workshops, edit videos, write 
code, make lots of posters, plan communication 
campaigns, write fiction, give conferences and in- 
terviews for PhD students, cook food and welcome 
people into our homes. We have worked with acti- 
vists, artists, social workers, academics, journalists 
and educators. And even with this multifaceted ex- 
perience, there is one thing that we still have not 
achieved: an economically sustainable model. 


When you start working on something like this, 
people doubt your work’s worth. But when, in addi- 
tion to that, you work for an organisation with a so- 
cial purpose instead of an economic profit, you are 
considered to be something of a zombie. People 
often believe that you like the thrill of the adven- 
ture or that you have not assessed the risks of your 
choice. And it is true that there are risks: in many 
countries (including Spain), during the financial cri- 
sis, Many uncommon jobs like ours did not make 
any income. We could name many, from scientists 
to educators and from researchers to video pro- 
ducers. Since we were a mix of all of that, we had 
the perfect combo: a job that was not considered 
crucial and which made little income. In fact, the 
pandemic even gave it a name: non-essential work. 


We have been to so many meetings, conferences 
and workshops where the topic being debated 
was not the content level but the economic level, 
posing questions like: How can we make ourselves 
sustainable? What is the economic model? And 
that is a legitimate point: we need to pay the bills. 
It is healthy to discuss the material conditions un- 
der which we do our work. But honestly, one of the 
most annoying things is when some people try to 
convince you that you should focus on the financial 
side of things instead of social issues. 


ie 


In our organisation, we have worked in a horizon- 
tal manner for 20 years. “Horizontal” does not mean 
“party time, drugs for everyone and going back to 
the 1960s.” Working horizontally means trying to re- 
distribute the power, develop democratic decision 
processes, activate group intelligence while looking 
for the best of each of us, ensuring that everyone 
feels like they find their space to help beyond spe- 
cific tasks, avoiding the vertical stiffness associated 
with hierarchies. 


Plus we do not sell products. We work with knowle- 
dge. When you do a creative job, you can give a 
quote based on the hours you'll need to comple- 
te the task. But beyond creativity and its myths, 
you have a social objective and it is a process that 
never ends. This can also be called “activism”. Real 
activism cannot be marketed. That is why we are 
always surprised when a foundation pushes us to 
“work on a business model”. We know there is good 
intention behind it. They want us to be financially 
independent, sustainable in the long term and eco- 
nomically healthy. Who doesn’t want that? 


In the last ten years, we have worked in the phi- 


lanthropic sector a lot. And this idea is the result 
of that experience: dear foundations (or some at 
least), you have to stop asking activists to be entre- 
preneurs. Sometimes the two can go hand in hand. 
And when that happens, you receive a gold medal: 
fighting for social change and earning a living. But 
in many cases, that can’t happen. Or worse, some- 
times organisations change the way they're organi- 
sed, the way they do activism, because they need 
to adapt to their funders’ requests. 


One of the main lessons we've learnt over these 
years is that social organisations should work on 
processes more than on projects. And that is what 
activism has always done: you persist with what 
mobilises you despite everything. That’s why we 
firmly believe that we should look for a long-term 
structural funding model for some organisations 
and activists. Don't ask them to become salespeo- 
ple of what they do but ensure they keep on track 
with their social mission by supporting precisely 
what is outside the market. That is the value. If the 
challenge is in accountability, let's work on that. 
There should be ways of documenting processes 
honestly. 


Holding onto our unconventional way of being is 
crucial for our societies today. It isn’t just about be- 
ing anti-xenophobic, anti-racist, pro-feminist, pro- 
LGBT rights or fighting environmental pollution. It 
is about inventing solutions for the problems we 
have. It is about activating the collective imagina- 
tion for better democracies. It is about bringing li- 
ght to dark times. And that shouldn't be marketed. 
Because it doesn't fit the market. 


ZEMC)S98 


Puedes encontrarnos en nuestras redes sociales: 


https://twitter.com/ZEMOS98 
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O en nuestra web: 
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O suscribirte a nuestra newsletter en: 
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